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For “Th 


Henry Hall. 
(Continued from page 42.) 

William Rickman, whose school in New York 
Henry Hull speaks of attending, was a valued and 
honourabie minister of the gospel, who made a re- 
ligious visit to Friends in America, in the years 
1818, 1819 and 1820, and died in 1840, in the 
ninety-fourth year of his age. He was born in 
England, and, when about fourteen years old, was 
placed apprentice in the city of New York, where 
he passed about twenty-six years ofshis life, during 
a considerable part of which, be taught a school for 
Friends’ children. His humble christian walk, his 
consistent example and pious care, were blessed to 
many of his pupils, and to Henry Hull among 
the number. He was favoured with a peaceful 
and happy close to his long and useful life, retain- 
ing his faculties clear to the last, and with a firm 
but humble assurance of salvation through Jesus 
Ubrist our Lord. 

Henry Hull’s narrative proceeds, viz: 

“The power of heavenly love wrought early 
upon my mind, begetting a dislike to evil practices 
and wicked words, whilst I loved good people, and 
their company was very pleasant to me. About 
the ninth year of my age, | had a severe illness, by 
which I was reduced very low. I noticed the 
anxious solicitude of my parents on my account, 


nd.” 


and my heart was tendered with the evidences of|persecutor of the disciples of our Lord. 


their love to me, thinking myself unworthy of it. 
After my recovery, I continued in delicate health, 
and the air of the city being too oppressive for me 
in the summer season, I was sent into the country, 
sometimes to my uncle Matthew Franklin’s, at 
Flushing, and sometimes to my uncle Joseph Hull’s, 
at Peach Pond, in Dutchess county. Here I often 
rambled alone among the forests and over the 


mind, The remembrance of these solitary walks is 
often revived, especially when I behold the places 
Where the groves, and rocks, and birds, were the 
Witnesses of my plaintive soliloquies, whilst viewing 
the beauties of nature; by which my thoughts were 
turned to reflect upon the infinite wisdom of the 
great Creator, and desires increased that I might 
live in his fear, and partake of his favour. 

“ Notwithstanding this, the evil example of rude 


and wicked boys, by degrees 


| 





duct. I heard the doctrine held up by the minis-|grace, they would, I believe, be more likely to 
ters of our Society, that the grace of God which|choose the ways of piety and virtue, than the more 


bringeth salvation appeareth unto all men, and 
teaches the denying of all ungodliness and worldly 
lusts. I construed this, as though something would 
appear to condemn me, and make me unhappy for 
my evil conduct, and sometimes after I had done 
wrong, and was willing to think my actions were 
not very bad, I would presumptuously say to my- 
self, ‘now if the Almighty is offended with me, I 
wish I could feel his inward reproof;’ thus willing 
to justify myself by my own hardness of heart, 
while at the same time I was afraid my parents 
should know of my conduct lest they should cor- 


—|rect me, for they had taught me to do better. I 


sought therefore to hide my conduct from them; 
but knew not that it was indeed the good Spirit of 
grace who enlightened my understanding, so far to 
see the evil of my ways, as to make me wish to 
hide them from man, not considering that the all- 
seeing Eye continually beheld me. 

“ Samuel’s want of experience caused him to run 
to Eli when the Lord called him, being a stranger 
to the Divine voice; and my ignorance left me in 
a situation somewhat similar, so that I did not con- 
sider the uneasiness I felt and the desire to hide 


frequented ways of the wicked, which lead down to 
the chambers of death. 

“ We are the descendants of Adam, who, through 
disobedience, fell; and ‘ are by nature children of 
wrath, even as others;’ and if we continue to dis- 
obey the voice of the Lord, which teaches us ‘ to 
do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
God,’ we shall become as some in the apostles’ days, 
who ‘were dead in trespasses and sins,’ ‘ walking 
according to the course of this world, according to 
the prince of the power of the air, who worketh in 
the children of disobedience.’ From disobedience 
to Divine instruction, spring all the evils that are 
in the world, and the prevalence of evil examples 
is such as to draw away the minds of young peo- 
ple, as with ‘cords of vanity ;’ pressing them on- 
ward as a mighty torrent that cannot be resisted 
by the strength of man. ‘ But God, who is rich in 
mercy, for his great love wherewith he loved us, 
saith the apostle, even when we were dead in sins, 
hath quickened us together with Christ ; by grace 
ye are saved.’ 

“ Here we see the infinite condescension of Di- 
vine Goodness, who declares by his servant, the 


my conduct, as proceeding from the reproofs of prophet Ezekiel, ‘Have [ any pleasure at all that 
Divine grace. But, although I long remained in a|the wicked should die, and not that he should re- 


state of ignorance, yet in process of time I came to|turn from his ways and live ?’ 


‘The wages of sin 


know the voice of heavenly Wisdom. Eli instruct-|is death,’ but life is obtained through Jesus Christ, 
ed Samuel how to answer the Lord’s call, and by|who was sent as a light to enlighten the Gentiles, 
obedience he became an eminent Seer in his day;|and for God's salvation to the ends of the earth. 
and this induces me to think it right for parents| But if men hate the light, because their deeds are 
and tutors to use great simplicity of language when |evil, and will not come to it or have faith in it, but 
instructing children, and to teach them to live in/continue in their ways, they are circumstanced as 
the fear of the Lord, though their capacities may Jerusalem was formerly, when Christ, in his expo- 
not be so matured as to comprehend the sublime /stulation with her, says, ‘O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 


doctrines of the gospel. 


thou that killest the prophets, and stonest them 


“For want of this knowledge, many are mere/that are sent unto thee, bow often would I have 


| professors of the letter, while they deny the power, | gathered thy children together, as a hen gathereth 


the spiritual appearance of Christ to the soul ; when |her chickens under her wings, and ye would not.’ 


as the holy ‘Word which is quick and powerful, 


“ It is evident, therefore, that those opinions are 


and sharper than any two-edged sword,’ he appears] fallacious and deceiving, which induce people to 
unto them, as he did unto Saul, whilst he was a/think that the work is accomplished by Christ's 


When |sufferings on the cross merely, without their endea- 


Saul knew who it was that thus pierced and smote|vouring to follow him in the way of redemption, as 


|him, and gave up in obedience to his requirings, He|they have him for an example. 


Through him, the 


became to him and his fellow labourers, as he ex-| quickening Spirit, man has access unto the Father, 
presses himself, ‘ Christ in you the hope of glory.’| who is ‘ faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and 


“ Nominal christians, while ignorant of his pow-|to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.’ 


It is a 


er, may satisfy themselves with a belief in an im-| precious experience to have faith in Jesus Christ, 
putative righteousness, and say much about the|the Son of God, who said ‘I and the Father are 
merits of the Redeemer; yet if they do not obeyjone ; —and of whom the apostle John saith, ‘ Who- 
green fields, indulging my contemplative turn of|him, but live and act in opposition to his teachings, |soever shall confess that Jesus is the Son of God, 

it may be said of them, that they persecute the|God dwelleth in him and he in God :’ ‘ He that 
dear Son of God, as Saul did ; who was zealous in| hath an ear let him hear.’ 


his way, yet ignorant that redemption was obtained 


“It is the Spirit that quickeneth, saith Christ, 


through faith in Jesus Christ, the Lord from hea-|the flesh profiteth nothing; the words that I speak 


ven. 


It is his ‘ quickening Spirit,’ that brings manjunto you, they are spirit, and they are life.’ 


If 


under condemnation for transgression; and as ajour hearts are sincerely directed to him as the 
faithful witness, teaches children, even in their| Emmanuel, ‘God with us,’ and living under his 


early days, to know good from evil ; and were suit- 
able examples set before them, instead of evil, join- 


government, we shall know by happy experience, 
that ‘God is love, and he that dwelleth in love, 


, drew me to join with|ed with pious labour by parents and guardians, to| dwelleth in God, and God in him.’ Christ is then, 


them in folly, and I often sinned, and felt ereat| train up children in the fear of the Lord, and turn|to us, the way, the truth and the life, and we wit- 
Condemnation, frequently weeping tor my miscon-|their attention to this ivspeaking word of Divine|ness redemption from evil, and receive strength to 
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walk in the highway of holiness, where the unclean | fulness keeps guard over us. All night through, 
is not found, nor any ravenous beast; a way so that bell sounds at his season, and tells how our 
plain, that the way-faring man, though a fool, may |sentinels defend us. It rang when the Amazon 
not err therein; and by which ‘the ransomed of|was on fire, and chimed its heroic signal of duty, 
the Lord shall return and come to Zion, with)and courage, and honour. Think of the dangers 
songs and everlasting joy upon their heads—they these seamen undergo for us, the hourly peril and 
shail obtain joy and gladness, and sorrow and watch, the familiar storm, the dreadful iceberg, the 


Respiration of Frogs in Winter and Summer 
—Has it never occurred to you when standing be- 
side a pond in early spring, that there was some- 
thing paradoxical in the fact of frogs and toads 
crawling at the bottom, and never once rising to 
the surface to breathe? They are animals with 
lungs, and in summer live mostly on land, perish- 


sighing shall flee away.’ 

“| he condemnation I felt for evil was great, 
and I clearly saw, that I must forsake evil com- 
pany if I ever became what I desired to be. Some- 
times I left my playmates, and spent my time 
reading to my aged grandmother, by which means 
I early read Sewell’s History of the rise and pro- 
gress of Friends, as well as other books of a simi- 
lar character, which had a good effect upon my 
mind. 

“T was often tendered at the recital of the cruel 
sufferings, inflicted upon those who stood faithful 
to the testimonies given them to bear for the Truth 
on earth. 
would be absorbed in serious meditation, and a 
belief was gradually settled upon it, that if I lived 
to be a man, I should espouse the cause for which 
they suffered. But the instability of human na- 
ture was evinced in my subsequent conduct. These 
seasons of tender visitation were soon forgotten, 
and by associating with wicked boys, I found my 
inclination to evade the cross increased, and it be- 
came very unpleasant to me to be called a Quaker. 


of thou and thee, and much wished to change my 
dress so as to conform to the custom and fashion 
of the day; but in this I was not indulged by my 
parents, they being careful to keep their children 
plain while young, and not to suffer them to at- 
tend places of diversion, which care I believe was 
of use to us, though we thought at the time that we 
were hardly dealt by.” 
(To be continued.) 
iteaitellilfetnhten 
Sea Reckoning.—In a voyage to America some 
nine years since, on the seventh or eighth day out 
from Liverpool, Captain L came to dinner at 
eight bells as usual, talked a little to the persons 





right and left of him, and helped the soup with iy delight to dwell.” 


his accustomed politeness. Then he went on deck 
and was back in a minute, and operated on the 
fish, looking rather grave the while. 


disappeared, and the entrées arrived, and the roast 
beef. 
nine years. Then L——— came down with a 
pleased and happy countenance this time, and be- 
gan to carve the sirloin. “We have seen the 
light,” he said. ‘ Madame, may I help you toa 
little gravy, or a little horse-radish ?” or what not. 


I forget the name of the light, nor does it matter. | 


It was a point of Newfoundland for which he was 
on the look-out, and so well did the Canada know 


where she was, that between soup and beef the) 


eaptain had sighted the headland by which his 
course was lying. And so through storm and 
darkness, through fog and midnight, the ship had 


pursued her steady way over the pathless ocean) 


and roaring seas so surely, that the officers who 


sailed her knew her place within a minute or two, | 
and guided us with a wonderful providence safe on | 


our way. 
By this little incident (hourly, of course repeated, 


and trivial to all sea-goimg people) I own I was| 


immensely moved, and never can think of it but 
with a heart full of thanks and awe. We trust 
our lives to these seamen, and how nobly they ful- 
fil the trust! They are, under heaven, as a provi- 


dence for us. While we sleep, their untiring watch- 


‘long winter nights when the decks are as glass, 


the stiff sail on the yard. 


and the sailor has to climb through icicles to bend 
Think of their courage 
and their kindness in cold, in tempest, in hunger, 
in wreck.— Cornhill Mag. 
—__~+>—____- 
Selected for “ The Friend.” 
Letter of J. G. Bevan. 


“1806, Eleventh mo, 25th.—It is indeed no 
small charge to undertake the direction of the in- 


\fant mind: but then I believe there will be no 





Frequently after reading, my mind | 


Then he! 
went on deck again; and this time was absent, it| 
may be three or five minutes, during which the fish | 


Say ten minutes passed—lI can’t tell, after) 


small reward for those who faithfully, sedulously, 
and early endeavour to form it for the reception 
of the gospel. The gospel, as the word imports, is 
a system of glad tidings; and doubtless, the less 
the youthful mind is contaminated with those things, 
|which are opposite to the gospel spirit, the gladder 
will its tidings be, when it unfolds its treasures, as 
reason advances. I have no cause to blame any 
one but myself, for any of my failures; yet, | 
think, had [ always been in very early life, (for 1 
| was not under my mother’s eye,) with such as them- 


the gospel, they might have restrained some pro- 
pensities, which have caused me much conflict. 
| Anger and impatience are very early discoverable 
in children. Love and calmness are their natural 
‘antidotes; and these may consist, if needful, with 
‘sufficient firmness ; and firmness, when children see, 


las they soon can, that it is used in love, tends to 


jinerease it in them; whereas, foolish indulgence is 
| 


the parent of vexation on both sides. ‘The grand 
\thing is, to dwell, (ah! I do not speak as having 
jattained,) in the gospel spirit one’s self, and to feel 
its incalculable benefit; and then, strong will be 
the motive to cherish it in the lambs under one’s 
care, and fervent the breathing to its divine Au- 
thor, for assistance to train up minds in which He 
Lines 4 to 8 of page 129, 
Book of Extracts, express something of the matter. 
|(They are, “* There were of old, those who brought 
children to Christ, in the days of his flesh; and 
now the religious parevt can breathe no warmer 
aspiration for them than when he spiritually com- 
mends his tender offspring to the protection of his 
Lord,’’) 


Wandering Minds, Drowsiness, and Sleeping 


jin Meetings.—Dear Friends, keep your meetings 


in the fear and name of the living God; and be 
very diligent in waiting upon him in his gifts: 
give not leave for your minds to waniler, and none 
give way to drowsiness and sleeping in meetings; 
for surely, it is even a shame to us that this thing, 
to wit, sleeping in the assemblies of the saints, 
should be found among any of us: truly, Friends, 
this very thing oftentimes greatly burdens the seed 
of God in the hearts of many of his children ;— 
wherefore, watch and war agaiust it, and wait to 
feel him in yourselves, to quicken both soul and body 
in the work, worship and service of the living God ; 
\that a living sacrifice from his own Spirit we may 
offer unto him. For his worship is a living wor- 
ship, and performed in and by his living Spirit; in 


preparation we shall witness thereby; and feel 
and enjoy his presence, and be edified, enlivened, 
and warmed thereby, though no words be heard 
amongst us.— William Bennit. 1668. 












I avoided the use of the plain Scripture language selves lived in the love, and under the power, of 


which let us wait diligently upon the Lord, and a 


ing, indeed, if unable to get out of the water from 
time to time; yet during the whole winter, late 
autumn, and early spring, they pass their time un- 
der water. 
zoologist for an explanation, and received in reply 
one of those explanations with which the majority 
of mankind are willing to be content, namely a re- 
statement of the fact in different language. 
own experiments and observations gave no expla- 
nation. We found, for instance, the two species of 
newt—land and water newt—behave very differ- 
ently. Both have gills when young, and lungs in 


Puzzled by this fact, we applied to a 


Our 


a more developed condition. When the gills of 
the land newt disappear, the possibility of living 
under water disappears; the animal quits the wa- 
ter forever, and you meet him on your stair-case, 
while his companion, the water newt, is still in the 
aquarium, and only occasionally thrusting his head 
above water. As the season advances, the water 
newt also feels the need of occasionally quitting 
the water, and he will lie basking on the bit of 
stone or wood for hours together, descending into 
the water as the coolness of evening descends. To 
keep him under water for many hours in the hot 
weather, is to kill him. It is the same with frogs 
and toads; and the reason was made clear to us 
by the experiments of W. Edwards. He found 
that as long as the temperature of the water is 
no more than fifteen or sixteen degrees above 
freezing point (47°—48°), frogs will live the whole 
year round, without once rising to the surface. In 
this condition they breathe only by the skin. He 
has shown the relation which surface-respiration 
bears to pulmonary-respiration in these avimals; 
and he finds that the skin exhales sufficient car- 
bonic acid, and absorbs sufficient oxygen, to supply 
all their needs of languid life at this temperature. 
No sooner does the temperature of the water rise, 
than the vital activity of the frog increases; and 
with this increase there is a greater need of oxygen, 
a greater production of carbonic acid—in other 
words, a greater energy of respiration, for which 
the skin no longer suilices, the lungs are called 
upon to do their work; they cannot do this work 
in the water; and if the frog be prevented from 
rising to the surface, it is prevented from breathing, 
and it perishes. We see this in spring. The frog 
or newt occasionally rises, to expire carbonic acid, 
and absorb oxygen by its lungs. It then dives 
under the surface again. As the season advances, 
the risings become more frequent, till in the hot 
weather the frog lives chiefly on land, and the 
newt also is forced to expose itself to the air.— 
Phystology of Common Life, 





1705. It is our earnest desire, that above all’ 
Friends hold fervent charity in the body, that will 
keep the members together in a blessed concord 
and communion, which is esteemed by the apostle 
the more excellent way, excelling other gifts which 
pass away; but charity, that is the love of God, 
from which our christian and brotherly affection 
springs, shall endure forever. This envieth not, 
vaunteth not, boasteth not itself, and seeketh not 
its own, but is patient, beareth all things, suffereth 
all things, and watcheth not with an evil eye ; no, 
nor thinketh ill, but is kind ; in which blessed love, 
dear friends, hold your fellowship one with an- 
other, which was the character of the primitive 
christians. 7 
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For ** The Friend.” 


“Fifth month.——I feel, my dear friend, as if I| 


ever, we get little for complaining; and when I 


Extracts from the Letters and Memorandums 9/| wanted to write a line to thee; we have so many|think of my good-for-nothingness, I say, what could 


our Late Friend, H. Williams. 


things to be thankful for, that the cup overflows ; 


I expect more? When I look around at the state 


“Third mo, 8th, 1844,—I feel as if I ought to|that unworthy as we are, we had such a favoured|of things in Society and out of it, I say how can 
acknowledge thy visit; it has been seasonable,|meeting, so sensible an evidence that the great)any one feel cheery? ‘Truly, the land mourns. 


serviceable and truly acceptable. We ought to be 


Head of the church was caring for us. 


I felt a| But I think, my best friends never felt nearer to 


thankful we are helped along, from time to time,|hope that many solitary and tried souls would be|me than they do in these days; and I often think 
as we are such poor unworthy creatures. I want|strengthened and encouraged ; truly, it is good for|it a favour to feel, in the life, a unity with living 
thou should look sharp with thy best eye, and then|us to meet together on these occasions, as well as|souls. It makes me care less to live by conversing, 
not be drawn from thy judgment, ‘there is that|in our little meetings, and there wait in all humi-| visiting, &e.; yet these come in at times, with 
that can direct to a hair’s breadth :’—so said John/|lity and lowliness where the food convenient is|great propriety, and use and comfort too. 


Churchman. I do sincerely desire the preserva- 
tion of all in the right line.” 

“The time for writing a few lines has again 
come, and I am quite able, through the kindness 
of Him who careth for the sparrows, to write my- 
self, which this day a week since, I could not very 
well, if atalldo..... Think I can say, I feel a 
degree of thankfulness to my heavenly Father for 
all, and as much as any for the ‘severe.’ If food) 
and raiment and a home of my own be allowed 
to the end of this life, 1 ask no more of these 
things; feel very different about them, to what I 
used to in gone-by years; am glad I can say I think 
my faith increases, as nature fails. Any one might 
say, there was a natural cause for this; well, be it} 
80, it is very comfortable to be easy in our feelings. 
Beside these outward good things, to have those 
about me studying my comfort all along; I cannot | 
want more, except a glimpse, pow and then, of my | 
good Guide with the ‘crook of his love’ to steer 
by, that that which remains of labour, any way, 
for the best of causes, may be going on, and I 
found in my allotment, though in a little, simple 
way, this is the height of my desire. . 

“ There are many wrong things amongst us as * 
people ; ‘the golden wedge,’ and ‘ Babylonish gar- 
ment,’ with other wrong things, for which there 
are mourners, and true watchmen and watch- 
women: but the enemy has entered, and will lay 
waste much good; but, I have a sure hope, I 
think, that the ruins will be viewed, and strength 
given to rebuild even through rebuke like this, 
‘What do these feeble Jews,’ &c. So let us not 
be over-much discouraged ; strength for the day, I) 
fully believe, will be furnished for those who are 
preparing for the work. 

The account of dear S. Emlen’s exercise was 
moving; surely not to be lost, but after many days 
gathered, to the strengthening and help of some 
poor, untoward, wayward youth. Her way in the 
ministerial line there at W., of latter days, seems 
to be generally close and searching; her secret 
baptisms deep and oft: my whole heart is filled 
with desire for her help and safe-keeping ; her 
comfort, too, in tribulation. 
to her. If 1 knew how to write a suitable letter 
to her, I would, but, I think, I see she has better 
comfort, aud [ am measurably satisfied, nay, 
greatly comforted, in being able to feel where she 


Remember my love | Meeting; had the company of our friend 


handed. Amongst our favours, and not the least, 
was that thou and , after all you have passed 
through this long winter, should be permitted to 
gladden our feelings with your company, a fayour 
we had no right to expect.” 

“Seventh month.—I have but little time to say 
thy truly welcome, and for many reasons accept- 
able, letter was received, when not looking for it. 
I thought of many things on perusing it; ‘As face 
answers to face,’ &c.; ‘ Deep uttereth unto deep,’ 
&e., &c. It is all comfortable, and like a brook by 
the way. 

“T had a pleasant visit from , and his two 
very well-behaved children. Parents cannot be- 
gin too early, nor be too vigilant to meet and keep 
down the evil seed.” 

“ 25th.—I can truly say, I feared the great ob- 
ject would not be attained, in going to meeting to- 
day; so weak, I felt scarcely able to raise a peti- 
tion for help; yet heavenly regard was near; 
ability was afforded, and we were favoured with a 
lively meeting, very quiet indeed four 
miles to meeting. It will require faith and patience 
sometimes to accomplish it, and perseverance too; 
but He who is strength in weakness, and helps us 
when we cannot help ourselves, I do hope, will be 
near.” 

“ 29¢h.—We must all try to do our part to have 
the dear children rightly instructed; then we may 
with more confidence hope for help, even for grace. 
It is a great blessing, ‘early grace;’ it puts wrong 
things right. 

“There is something very good in meeting. 
I never was more sensible of it in any meeting, 
taking it as a meeting. There is truly a living 
seed there, and not confined to the aged alone, 
though a solid few of this class; but young Friends 
and even children, solid and settled. It is more 
jthan a little encouraging, that in ¢his day a solid 
jmeeting should be held, and not depending on 
outward ministry; no public Friend belonging to 
\this meeting, I think, since ’s death, now long 
since.” 

“Eighth mo. 1st.—Attended Goshen Monthly 

















’ 
who ministered in Truth’s authority. He was 


\favoured with counsel and encouragement, suiting 
\different states, with an affectionate invitation to 





is, and see her safe, that to write would be a poor 
substitute for this. This secret unity and sym- 
pathy how precious, whether in suffering or re- 
Joicing !” 

“13¢h.——Do send me some good report of mat- 


selves, that the Lord is good. His first concern 
was earthly-mindedness, the effect of it justly 
shown; then the reverse, the effect of that also 
set forth. On arising a second time, addressed a 
rightly concerned number; was very encouraging 


the young people to come, taste, and see for them-| 


ters and things, either in doors or out, of meetings|to these; alluded to the ‘Lo heres!’ and ‘ Lo 
or Friends; should like to hear something from theres!’ but this class moved nof; they had built 
S. H., as well as any one, and her clever sisters |on Christ the Rock, and could not be moved ; were 
and good old-fashioned mother. I had a very|enabled to see the snares and the gins, by which 


good meeting, at their meeting, when last in the our adversary draws away the unwary.” 
city. I thought, though dear I. Scattergood, R. | 


from the church, yet others were tere ; and I said |to send thee in return, except the above acknow- 
in wy heart, the Lord continues to be good to his ledgment ; so low has my spring become, that 
people. 1 was strengthened and encouraged un- | drought is all around; and I seem moving like a 
der dear ’s rightly authorized communication| machine out of order, endeavouring to perform, 
at that time.” from day to day, yet it is dragging work : how- 





“Ninth mo, 5th—I received thy truly feeling! 
Jones and other valiants were removed long since jepistle, but have not yet felt as if there was much| 


“ To-morrow, tke sixth of Ninth month, will be 
thirty years since my dear husband's death; to 
look back, it seems as if it could not be so long. 
He escaped from much trouble and suffering by 
his early removal, and was blessed with a sight 
and evidence of a safe entering into rest and peace. 

“ Many conflicts have been mine since that day. 
If allowed to have admittance where he is, oh, 
what more need mortal want. Think of me, and 
desire good for me when able.” 

enviaaiatits 

Two Swallows, in looking about for a place 
to build their nests, discovered a cosy little nook 
in the rear part of the cabin of the steamer Young 
America, which was lying moored to the old hulk 
at the corner of K street, and forthwith commenced 
their labors; the female flying to and fro, carrying 
straws and sticks and feathers, and the male bird, 
standing like a master workman, overseeing the job, 
and lending his aid in placing and completing their 
tiny homestead. The first day saw the foundation 
of their home well laid, and the happy birds rested 
from their labours that night, and finished it, per- 
haps, in their dreams. ‘The next morning, bright 
and early, they were again at work as busy as 
nailers; but, alas! the hour of seven came, the 
steamer’s whistle sounded, and away went the 
steamer, nest and all, en route for Marysville. The 
frightened birds chirped, chattered, and flew back 
and forth, but the captain never heeded their cry. 
On went the boat, and away went their new made 
home. It was a clear case of squatterism, but 
they were sensible birds, and knew they would be 
“ plucked” if they went to law, so they quietly 
submitted to their hard fate, and after following 
the steamer as far as the Sacramento bridge, they 
returned to the old hulk. ‘That was asad day for 
jthe little couple, and what thoughts crowded on 
their little hearts He only knows who “holds the 
sparrows up.” 

The next day came, and with it they saw the 
steamer come back to the landing, and the nest 
they had partly built still undisturbed. With 
merry chirpings of delight they began again their 
task, only to be again anguished on the morrow b 
the departure of the steamer, and gladdened on the 
succeeding day by its return. Thus it has conti- 
nued with them for nearly a fortnight, and the 
nest is not yet completed. They are keptina 
constant flutter of hope and fear, and labor and 
loss; but they do not despair, nor have they sought 
another and more secure place for their domicil. 
But, strange to say, they have actually learned to 
recognize the steamer, and watch for her coming, 
and meet her at the bridge above the city, to wel- 
jcome her back to her old moorings. How it will 
be when the nest is finished and the eggs are laid, 
and the time comes for the regular trips—whether 
the mother will cling to the homestead and take 
the voyage to Marysville, and the father accompany 
her, travelling backward and forward as dead heads 
—or whether theirs will be “ broken up” by the 
“irrepressible” divorce and desertion, as hundreds 
of other families have been in California, we shall 


wait to see. The above is a true story—Sucra- 
mento Bee, 
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For “The Friend.” |Grubb, writing to a Friend, of her visit to London|—be taught? Strong meats for weak digestions 
To the Blect Seed of God wherever Scattered. | Yearly Meeting, 1838, (immediately after the se-|make not bodily strength. Let there be nursery 
We live in a day and time of close proving,|cession of the Beaconites who had counted greatly |tales and nursery rhymes.” 
and of “ deep searching of heart,” yet I trust that|on their strength in the Society,) says, “Ihadtolay| “I would say to every parent, especially to 
all these things will yet be overruled by the Most|things open, as led to it by the gift—that the great\every mother; tell your children pleasant stories, 
High for good ; many of those worthies gone before, | tind of the church would render unavailing every | If in the country, be not too careful lest they get 
have left on record many things for our instruction, |«f/ort to new model us as a Society,” and that He|a little dirt upon their hands and clothes; earth is 
that we should not faint, nor grow weary, although | would “ venew us in the uriginal character of our|very much akin to us all, and in children’s out of 


we may be as “ pressed beyond measure.” 
valued Friend John Griffith, after alluding to the 
low state of things in his day, and the exceeding 
many discouragements of that time, records, (to 
strengthen our faith,) “I am fully persuaded 
our Society will not cease to be a people, nor the 
glory ever depart therefrom wholly, as it did from 





hours. 


Our | Society ;” ber declaration covtinuing nearly four|door play, soils them not inwardly. ‘There is in it 
Also to a Friend in Ireland, who had been|a kind of consanguinity between all creatures; by 


one of the chief of a body of separatists, and with |it we touch upon the common sympathy of our first 


whom she had once been “sweetly united” in the 
cause of Christ, she says, “ There is in this Yearly 
Meeting, much remaining to be done away, before 
we are prepared to assume the lustre which at- 


the Jewish, and in a great degree the lapsed chris-|tracted the minds of many in our early times. I 
tian church,” and that there would always continue | believe the Divive hand is upon us in this day, for 
to be raised up within our borders, Calebs and|the great end of refining the gold that has become 
Joshuas, Priscillas and Aquilas, to maintain an-|dim, and the wost fine gold that is changed; may 
cient ground, and to expound to the uninitiated,|we be willing to bear our allotted portion of exer- 
“‘the way of the Lord more perfectly ;” those “to\cise and suffering, keeping our habitations in 
contend for the faith once delivered to the saints,|the truth,” &c. 1839. So that whatever turnings 
and to maintain the same with the doctrine and|and overturnings may be permitted by the Lord's 
principles resulting therefrom, so eminently revived | hand over us, we may rest assured that it will 
in our predecessors, and most surely believed by|be well in the end for all those who have not 





substance, and beget a kindness for our poor re- 
lations, the brutes. 

“Let children have free open air sport, and fear 
not though they make acquaintance with the pigs, 
the donkey, and the chickens; they may form 
worse friends with wiser looking ones. Encourage 
familiarity with all that love to court them—dumb 
animals love children, and children love them. 

“There is a language among them which the 
world’s language obliterates in the elders. It is of 
| more importance than that you should make them 
wise ; that is, book-wise. 

‘ Above all things, make them loving, then they 
will be gentle and obedient; and then also, pa- 





us.” But, (he adds prophetically,) oh! the bitter 
cups that must be drank, and the vials of God's 
wrath that must be poured out upon nations and 
kingdoms, before mankind in general will submit 
to the yoke of Christ, and learn of Him who is 
meek and lowly in heart. To be of the kingdom 
of Christ we must be meek and lowly, men of sor- 
rows and acquainted with grief, first for ourselves, 
and then for others, and not as those whose hopes 
are only for the things of this world. Oh! my 
Friends, it is he attraction of the cross, that is so 
much wanting. If I be lifted up, (said the Savi- 
our,) I will draw all men unto me.” It is the 
same willingness to be drawn, that Elisha mani- 
fested, when the prophet Elijah cast his mantle 
upon him,°and he gave up all and ministered unto 
him, that is lacking. It is not by austerity, severity 
or any coercive measures, it is by the drawings and 
swect heavenly influences of a dear Saviour’s love. 
Oh! the meltings, the breakings, the drawings of 
a Saviour’s love; may we then, my dear brethren 
and sisters, seek for this holy influence, this which 
is sweeter than ‘‘ the sweet influences of Pleiades,” 
(and stronger than) “the bands of Orion.” It was 
this holy anointing that was so much experienced, 
by the apostles and disciples of Jesus, immediately 
after his ascension on high, when so many “de- 
lieved,” “were pricked to the heart,” and said, 
“men and brethren, what shall we do?” It was 
this sacred effusion, that caused all of them, “ to 
be of one heart and of one soul,”’ so much so, that} 
“no man counted aught that he possessed his own,” 
but they “bad all things common.” Oh, happy days! 
no grovelling, earthly, nor yet contentious hearts. 
They were enabled to bear each other up, and to 
give themselves one for another. And how was this 
again made manifest in the early days of our pre- 
decessors. It was truly this wnction from the Holy 
One, that was so eminently the crown of all their 
assemblies, as well as a ministry of light, life and 
power, which dispelled the clouds and darkness 
from the minds of their hearers: and as darkness 
flees before the sun, and the cold and chill of win- 


swerved from duty in the line cast up for them.}rents, if you become old and poor, these will be 
Oh! then may we be watching as at the gates of|better than friends, and will never neglect you. 
wisdom, our minds kept free from care of every |Children brought up lovingly at your knees, will 
kind that might prevent the Most High from using] never shut their doors upon you, and point where 
us as his chosen vessels of mercy, love, and grace,|they would have you go.” 








to his degenerate, but not cast-off people: for it 
is only such as have been refined as silver is re- 
fined, that have passed through the furnace, and 
become as gold, pure gold, seven times purified, 
having passed through the furnace prepared for 
us, that we are meet for the Master’s use. I some- 
times fear that many are held by the enemy, and 
prevented from usefulness in their day and gene- 
ration, by looking too much at the dark or shady 
side of things, ready to despair, magnifying the 
power of the enemy. Are our enemies more nume- 
rous than in the day of early Friends? Is not the 
same strength vouchsafed to us? 
of our salvation ever foiled in battle?’ Why was 
it the apostle said, “If the Lord be for us, 
who can be against us.” Is not the Lord's power 
infinite? Shall any be too wise for the Truth? 
that which cannot be gainsaid, nor resisted. ‘The 
dear Saviour promised his disciples, to give them 
a power and wisdom which none of their adversa- 
ries should be able “to gainsay or resist.” And 
has it not been evidenced by thousands in different 
ages, and is it not the same now as ever? ‘There 
is also a danger at this time, and I fear many are 
beguiled by a notion, that the mere belief of certain 
principles, doctrines and testimonies, is vital chris- 
tianity; not but that these may be correct; yet it is 
absolutely necessary that the Spirit of Christ rule 
within us, that all selfishness and self- will be brought 
down, and the meek, lowly, gentle spirit, even as 
that of a little child be put on, which will eaable us 
“to bear all things, believe all things, hope all 
things,” that so we may testify for the Truth in the 
simplicity of Christ. 8. C. 

Barre, East Shelby, Ninth mo. 29th, 1860. 

Auicuiiithiapad 

Smart Children, — A writer in Blackwood’s 

Magazine thus discourses on the habit of trying 


ter is dispersed thereby, even so now, may each of|to stick “book larnin’” in the heads of children 


us wait for, and be faithful to, the light of the Son 
of God in our own hearts; there is no other way. 
Satan and all those whom he has darkened, flee 
before the light of Christ. We have many and 


our most favoured ministers, that the Lord would 
frustrate every attempt to draw the Society from 


while they are yet babies.” 


“‘ How have [ heard you, Eusebius, pity the poor 


children ! 


Was the Captain | 


niceties 

1738. Be careful to avoid all backbitings, whis- 
perings, and tale-bearings; for “the words of the 
tale-bearer are as wounds,” tending to the de- 
famation and lessening the characters, one of an- 
‘other. Be not like those, of whom the prophet 
‘complains, “ Report say they, and we will report;” 
but when you hear a thing tending to the defama- 
ition of any, inquire of the reporter, whether he 
has acquainted the person affected thereby with 
‘such a report. If not, caution him to forbear 
ispreading the same, lest the reputation of the in- 
nocent be injured thereby. Endeavour to put a 
speedy stop to all such wicked practices and works 
of darkness, justly condemnable, not only in the 
authors, but the encouragers thereof. “ He that 
worketh deceit, shall not dwell within my house ; 
he that telleth lies, shall not tarry in my sight.” 

aacnsasiteillpicnnaioe 

The Biack Fly—aA deadly enemy to the whole 
race of caterpillars, ever on the alert, winging 
about in the shape of a small black fly, in search 
of an exposed and defenceless caterpillar. Having 
selected her victim, she pierces his body with a sharp 
cutting instrument she is armed with, and in the 
wound deposits an egg; the caterpillar winces a 
little at this treatment, but seems to attach little 
importance to it. Meanwhile, his enemy repeats 
her thrusts till some thirty or forty eggs, germs of 
the destroyers, are safely lodged in his body, and 
his doom is certain beyond hope. The eggs quickly 
hatch into grubs, which begin to gnaw away at the 
unhappy creature’s flesh, thus reducing him gradu- 
ally, but by a profound instinct keeping clear of 
the vital organs, as if knowing full well that the 
creature must keep on feeding and digesting too, or 
their own supply would speedily fail; as usurers 
while draining a client, keep up his credit with the 
world as long asthey can. Weaker grows the ca- 
terpillar, as the gnawing worms within grow strong- 
er and nearer maturity. Sometimes he dies a cater- 





Iremember you looking at a group of|pillar; sometimes he has strength left to take the 


ight < : them and reflecting: ‘ For of such is the kingdom |chrysalis shape, but out of this he never comes 
repeated testimonies and declarations, by many of|of heaven ;’ and turning away thoughtfully and|butterfly; the consuming grubs now finish vitals 


saying, ‘ Of such is the kingdom of trade.’ ” 
“A child of three years of age! 


and all, turn to pupz in his empty skin, and come . 
What should ajout soon, black flies like the parent.—DBritish 


its ancient faith and principles. Sarah (Lynes)|child three years old—nay, five or six years old| Butterflies, by W. S. Coleman. 
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Selected. 
THE TIDES. 
The moon is at her full, and, riding high, 
Floods the calm fields with light. 
The airs that hover in the summer sky 
Are all asleep to-night. 


There comes no voice from the great woodlands round 
That murmured all the day ; 

Beneath the shadow of their boughs, the ground 
Is not more still than they. 


But ever heaves and moans the restless Deep; 
His rising tides I hear, 

Afar I see the glimmering billows leap; 
I see them breaking near. 


Each wave springs upward, climbing toward the fair 
Pure light that sits on high— 

Springs eagerly, and faintly sinks to where 
The mother waters lie. 


Upward again it swells; the moonbeams show, 
Again, its glimmering crest; 

Again it feels the fatal weight below, 
And sinks, but not to rest. 


Again and yet again; until the Deep 
Recalls its brood of waves ; 

And, with a sullen moan, abashed, they creep 
Back to his inner caves. 


Brief respite! they shall rush from that recess 
With noise and tumult soon, 

And fling themselves, with unavailing stress, 
Up toward the placid moon. 


O restless Sea! that in thy prison here 
Dost struggle and complain ; 

Through the slow centuries yearning to be near 
To that fair orb in vain. 


The glorious source of light and heat must warm 
Thy bosom with his glow, 

And on those mounting waves a nobler form 
And freer life bestow. 


Then only may they leave the waste of brine 
In which they welter here, 
And rise above the hills of earth, and shine 
In a serener sphere. W. C. Bryant. 


———_— eo ——__ 

Selected. 
O, ye children of affliction! know 
Yours is no despicable lot. E'en He 
Who died that ye may live, that ye may reign, 
Embraced affliction, and conversed with grief; 
A servant’s form assumed, though Lord of all; 
And led to glory, through a suffering path. 

If ye wish to share His kingdom’s bliss, 

See that a portion of His patient mind 

Be yours. Let no repinings pass your lips, 
Or even enter your well-guarded thoughts ; 
But take the cup His sovereign wisdom gives, 
And say, or strive to say, “‘ Thy will be done.” 


— so___ 


The Idea of Fire among the Ancients—Ac-|lands; yet Sir John Ross asserts, that in 1818, he! 
cording to Pliny, fire was for a long time unknown threw into the sea twenty-five copper cylinders,| 
to some of the ancient Egyptians, and when Euxo-|when his arctic ship was about entering Davis’ 
dus, the celebrated astronomer, showed it to them, |Strait; and not one of these floating cylinders was) 

The Persians,'ever known to come to hand—a fact which ap-| 
Pheenicians, Greeks, and several other nations, peared to him somewhat incompatible with received | 


they were absolutely in raptures. 


acknowledged that their ancestors were once with- 


out the use of fire; and the Chinese profess the 
same of their progenitors. 


who, at the time they wrote, knew not the use of 
fire, or had but just learned it. Facts of the same 
kind are also attested by several modern nations. 
The inhabitants of the Marian Islands, which were 
discovered in 1551, had no idea of fire. Never 
Was astonishment greater than theirs, when they 
saw it on the descent of Magellan on one of their 
islands. At first they believed it was some kind 
of animal that fixed to and fed upon wood. The 
inhabitants of the Philippine and Canary Islands 
were formerly equally ignorant. Africa presents, 
even in our own day, some nations in this deplo- 
rable state. 


\ 


space of time, though in other cases the period has 





Pompanius, Mela, Plu-|on the coast of Ireland, and the other at the far- 
tarch, and other ancient authors, speak of nations |distant Azores. 


‘causes which, though not well understood at pre- 


From Chambers’ Journal. 


which swept it round to Ireland; for it is known 
A Bottle Department. 


that some of the bottles take remarkably circuitous 
(Concluded from page 43.) routes, according as they are caught in particular 
Some of these bottles make very long voyages, | currents. Thus, a bottle was thrown into the sea 
and, considering the circumstances, often in a short|from the Prima Donna ship in 1850, off Cape 
Coast in Africa; it was picked up on the coast of 

Cornwall; and from the course of the varioug‘cur- 
rents, it is believed that this bottle had beén first 
carried south by the-Guinea current, then west by 
the equatorial current, then north-west into the Gulf 
of Mexico, and then by the Gulf Stream to Corn- 
wall. Many singular examples are on record, tend- 


extended over several years. As we have already 
remarked, however, both time and space are left 
very vaguely determined, for there is a great doubt 
whether the bottle will be picked up just when it 
has concluded its voyage; while the route followed 
is in almost every instance, much longer than a}\ 
straight line between the two points. So far as/1ng to show that, on an average, there is an east- 
concerns the measured distance in a straight line,| ward movement of the surface-drift in the northern 
we find instances of 690 miles, 2020 miles, 2260) part of the Atlantic, and a westward in the tropi- 
miles, 3600 miles, and 3900 miles. The bottle|cal part. The Corsair threw out two bottles in 
found on the Australian coast in 1859, adverted| 1838; one was picked up 160 miles off, the other 
to in our opening paragraph, must have made aj|250 miles, but both had followed nearly the same 
voyage of very many thousand miles, for the edi-| general direction. The Blonde, already mentioned, 
tor of the Nautical Magazine, judging from the} threw out two bottles in 1826, within five days of 
known directions of currents, inferred that it had|each other; one was espied fourteen years after- 
been carried from the Cape de Verd Islands east-| wards, and the other nearly sixteen years, but both 
ward or soutli-east by the Guinea current, then| nearly on the same part of the French coast. The 
westward by the equatorial current, then along the Alexander threw out two bottles on the same day 
American coast by the Brazilian current, then|in 1818; both were found fourteen months after- 
across the South Atlantic, eastward towards the| wards on our western coasts. When Captains Col- 
Cape of Good Hope, and then across a wide stretch|livson and M‘Clure started for Bebring’s Strait in 
of ocean to Australia. In 1858, a bottle travelled | 1850, in search of Sir John Franklin, they both 
from Manilla to the Moluccas, about 1000 miles,| threw bottles into the sea while sailing down the 
in six months, showing that there are pretty active| Atlantic: the bottle from the Investigator (M‘Clure) 
influences at work in those seas, even without al-| was launched on the 22d of February, about 600 
lowing for any unknown sojourn of the bottle on| miles north of the equator; that from the Evter- 
the shore. This sojourn is indeed sometimes a long! prise (Collinson) was launched nearly at the equa- 
one. A bottle from the Z'hunder, in 1847, was|tor, on the 3d of March. After voyages of 186 
nearly three years before it was picked up; one and 367 days, respectively, these bottles were 
from the Lark, in 1838, four years; one from the| picked up almost exactly at the same spot on the 
Manning, in 1810, five years ; one from the Lady| Honduras coast. The Wellington threw out two 
Louisa, in 1830, nine years; one from the Sym-| bottles in 1836, on two consecutive days: one was 
metry, in 1825, ten years; one from the Carsha/-| found nine months afterwards, the other, not till 


‘ton Park, in 1827, eleven years. ‘The most length-| after four years; but this was due to the fact that 


ened delay ever recorded, was that of a bottle from/ the second bottle happened to reach the same coast 
the Blonde, which, thrown into the sea on the 23d| at a spot very little frequented. The direction of 


‘of September, 1826, on a voyage from Liverpool|the current, or at least of the surface-drift, was 


to New York, was picked up on the French coast| very singularly shown by the voyage of a bottle in 


lon the 15th of June, 1842—nearly sixteen years| 1842. A ship left Thurso with Highland emigrants 


afterwards. How long it had remained in that|for Canada; when 1500 miles out, a bottle was 
spot no one can tell. launched ; and this bottle found its way to a part 
It has been contended by some persons, seamen,|of the coast within two miles of the very port 
savans, and others, that the voyages of the bottles) whence the ship had sailed five months before. 
are often too capricious to render much scientific! Few persons now doubt the usefulness of this 
service; and they appeal to the bottle-chart for/system. All we have to guard against is, hasty 
many curious instances of this. Some authorities] inferences from the details of any particular voy- 
assert that there is a current to the east from La-|age. Captain Beecher remarks, in connection with 
brador and Newfoundland towards the British Is-| one of his charts: “ The uniformity in the direc- 
tion of the courses between the points of departure 
and arrival, is very remarkable in most parts of 
the chart. In the equatorial regions, and in the 
more northern latitudes, when the effects of the 
Gulf Stream and westerly winds prevail, this uni- 
formity of direction is remarkable; as also the 
notions. In 1819, two bottles were thrown out on| courses of those few which have been thrown over 
one day from the Newcastle; one was picked up| on the eastern limits of that stream. So that in 
many parts of the ocean before us, a good guess 
might be made at the direction which a bottle 
would take when committed tothe sea. So far as 
the surfuce-drift is concerned, the experiment has 
been successful.’’ The admiralty share this opi- 
niov; for they have encouraged the officers of the 
sent, may by and by, be rendered intelligible by| Queen’s ships to launch a bottle occasionally, 
these very voyages themselves. One or more of| Of the thousands—nay, millions—of beer-bottles, 
Ross’ cylinders may, for aught we know, be at this) pale-ale bottles, wine bottles, brandy bottles, pickle 
moment snugly housed in some creek or cove] bottles which are taken out annually by ships leav- 
among the scantily inhabited Hebrides. Of the|ing our shores, any one is suitable for this purpose, 
two bottles, one of which travelled to Ircland, and |if properly secured ; but Captain Fishbourne, of the 
the other to the Azores, both may have travelled| hydrographer’s department, has suggested a better 
together to the last-named place, where one ran| arrangement for those who really wish to regard 
ashore, while the other got into another current| this matter as one of scientific interest. He sug- 


But it is very fairly contended, on the other 
hand, that these so-called “capricious” voyages 
are not capricious at all; but depend on physical 
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gests that the bottles should be made white by the 
introduction of oxide of arsenic into the liquid glass 
of which they are made, in order that they may be 
more visible while floating. He also advises that, 
when a bottle is picked up at sea (not on the shore), 
it should be opened, the paper read, and another 
paper inserted with it, stating the particulars of 
the finding ; after which the bottle is to be again 
sealed, and thrown into the sea at once. If this 
were done three or four times in succession, three 
or four points in the track of the bottle would be 
made known, and a rough approximation to its 
curve of movement might be made. So far as we 
can detect, by examining the chart and records, 
this ingenious suggestion has not yet been acted on. 

One of the most remarkable examples on record, 
not of the voyage, but of the finding, of a floating 
messenger, occupied the attention of newspaper 
readers eight or nine years ago. It is known that 


the young people of the family, whom she was ac- 
customed to entertain with songs and the imitation 
of theatrical performances. When upon one of 
these errands, she was met by the late Sarah Ste- 
phenson, a minister in the Society, who laid her 
band upon her arm, and with great solemnity ad- 
dressed her in these words,—“ Be thou faithful 
unto death, and I will give thee a crown of life.” 

Mary Bishop was astonished, and quite unable 
to understand the meaning of this singular saluta- 
tion. She had paid so little attention to her Bible 
as not to know that the words were a text of 
Scripture, and she was ready to conclude that the 
person who had so accosted her, was not in her 
right mind. Nevertheless, an impression remained 
that she was unable to shake off, and she had no 
longer the disposition to amuse her young compa- 
nions as had been her wont. 

Shortly afterwards she accepted an invitation to 
















in 1493, Columbus, when near the Azores, encoun-| accompany her friends to one of our Meetings for 
tered a dreadful storm ; and it is stated in an old| Worship. On this occasion the word preached 
book of voyages that, on that occasion, being doubt-|was closely applicable to her condition, setting 
ful whether he would live to reach Spain again, he| before her her state of darkness, and the awfulness 
wrote a few particulars of his voyage on apiece of|of a continuance in sin: this was accompanied 
parchment, enclosed it in a keg or small wooden} with tender exhortations to embrace the merey 
cask, and cast it into the sea—hoping that the docu-| offered in Christ Jesus, and faithfully to follow him. 
ment might reach the hands of his joint sovereigns,| Her soul was greatly humbled under a feeling of 









Ferdinand and Isabella. On the 27th of August, 
1851, (so said the Zimes, on the authority of an 
American newspaper), Captain d’Auberville, in 
the bark Chieftain of Boston, picked up a floating 
substance on the African coast, opposite Gibraltar. | 
It was so covered with barnacles and sea-shells 
that itsnature could not at first be determined ; 
but on closer scrutiny, it proved to be asmall cedar 
keg. When opened, the keg displayed within it a 
cocoanut shell, coated with some resinous compo- 
sition; and within the cocoanut was a piece of parch- 
ment covered with very old writing, which none on 


her sinfulness, and of the goodness and forbear- 
ance of the Lord towards her. After a time of 
severe conflict, she was enabled, with the eye of 
faith, to “behold the Lamb of God, that taketh 
away the sin of the world,” and was strengthened 
to enter into solemn covenant with the Lord. 
Although thus awakened to the best interests of 
her soul, our friend had stili much to contend with. 
She gave up many vain and frivolous pursuits, yet 
the love of gay attire was still indulged in; but, 
continuing to be followed by “the reproofs of in- 
struction,” both in her own heart, and under the 





board could read. A merchant at Gibraltar, how- 
ever, deciphered it, and found that it purported to 


be written by Christopher Columbus in 1493; that| earnest and abiding desire “ not to be conformed 


the ship was in a dreadful storm between Spain 
and the Azores; and that Christopher Columbus 
had determined to throw these documents, in three 
kegs, into the sea, in the hope that one of them, 
at least, might reach the shore. This story is so 
interesting, that one yearns to believe it true. A 
keg might have remained for more than three cen- 
turies and a half unseen on the African coast ; but 
still, we ask, where is the keg, and where is the 


“ ministry of the word,” she was at length enabled 
to make a final surrender; and it became her 


to this world, but to be transformed by the renew- 
ing of her mind. She continued to attend our 
meetings, and, accepting from conviction the chris- 
tian principles of our religious Society, she was in 
due time admitted into membership by Devonshire 
House Monthly Meeting. 

In 1779, she was married to John Witchell, and 
a few years later they settled in Edinburgh. Dur- 
ing her residence in Scotland, she was brought into 





parchment? ‘There are persons in Europe who 
would almost give its weight in gold for such a pre- 
cious testimony of the great navigator. 





Selected for “The Friend.” 
A Testimony of York Quarterly Meeting, concern- 
ing Mary Wright, deceased, 

Our late beloved friend, Mary Wright, was the 
daughter of James and Elizabeth Bishop, of Edin- 
burgh, and was born there on the 3lst of the 
Twelfth month, 1755. Her parents were Presby- 
terians; and though her father died when she was 
only nine years old, his devotional spirit and pious 
instructions made a deep impression on her mind. 

When about fourteen, she left home to reside in 
London, where she obtained a situation as a milli- 
ner. During the few succeeding years, her vola- 
tile disposition led her to take delight in dress, in 
attending the theatre, and in the company of young 
persons as thoughtless as herself; yet she was often 


favoured with the tendering visitations of her hea-| 


venly Father's love, through the convictions of the 
Holy Spirit. 

Whijst in London, she became acquainted with 
some members of our Society residing in a neigh- 
bouring house, and frequently in her leisure, visited 


deep exercise of mind, under the belief that it was 
her duty to speak as a minister; and she was at 
length enabled to yield to the apprehended require- 
ment, by uttering a ‘ew words in a meeting for 
worship. 

In 1802, John and Mary Witchell removed to 
the United States. The early portion of their six- 
teen years’ residence in America was spent at 
Frankford, near Philadelphia; and it is believed 
that there Mary Witchell was recorded as a min- 
ister of the Gospel. 

In common with other new settlers, our friend 


the places where they sojourned, she was instru- 
mental in establishing meetings, where none had 
previously existed. She performed, with the unity 


Gospel love in North America, and was diligent in 
|attending her Yearly Meeting, not shrinking from 
'the long and difficult journey, on horseback, from 
Ohio to Baltimore, of which Yearly Meeting the 
Western States then formed a part. 

While residing in America, our friend was sub- 
jected to much temporal vicissitude, but through 
all, maintained great cheerfulness of spirits, and 
was sweetly prepared to sympathize with, and to 









had frequent change of residence, and in some of| lively and instructive manner. 


comfort others, with that comfort wherewith she 
herself had been comforted of God. 

Not long after their return to England, in 1818, 
Mary Witchell was left a widow; but in 1823, 
she again entered into the married state, with 
William Wright, of Sheffield. A few years after 
the death of her second husband, our dear friend 
removed to Leeds, and during the last eighteen 
years of her life, resided in a cottage near the 
meeting-house. She esteemed it a great privilege 
to be thus enabled to attend meetings with much 
regularity, and to enjoy frequent opportunities of 
seeing her friends, whose best welfare lay very 
near her heart. During her protracted old age, 
she was a bright example of christian cheerfulness, 
of the industrious occupation of her time, of the 
diligent perusal of the Holy Scriptures, of over- 
flowing sympathy with the poor and afilicted, and 
of the prevalence of that love which is a distin. 
guishing mark of true discipleship. 
characteristic of her ministry was love to her hea- 
venly Father, love to Christ, to his cause, to his 
flock, and to the whole family of man. She had 
had lengthened experience of the faithfulness of 
her Lord, and earnestly did she entreat her younger 
friends to devote themselves to his service. Her 
memory, which was retentive to the last, was re- 
markably stored with Scripture, and with deyo- 
tional poetry, which she had great enjoyment in 
repeating. She was no stranger, even in ad- 
vanced age, to inward trial and the assaults of 
the unwearied enemy of souls; but when, through 
infirmity or unwatchfulness, a shade passed over 
her spirit, her contrited heart breathed forth de- 
sires for restoration, through her Saviour, to the 
joys of God’s salvation. It was her regular prac- 
tice, especially in an evening, to wait in retire- 
ment upon God for the renewal of her strength. 
At some of these seasons, her spirit was so closely 
engaged with her Lord, that she was often not 
aware when a stranger entered her little parlour; 
and one who was sometimes privileged to be with 
her, says that the sense of the overshadowing of 
the love of God, to be felt on these oceasions, was 
inexpressibly precious. At other times the aged 
christian had to wait long, and to wrestle ear- 
nestly, ere she was permitted to partake sensibly 
of the fulness of the blessing after which her soul 
panted, 

About three years before her decease, our be- 
loved friend became blind ; this affliction she bore 
with much patience, although she greatly felt the 
privation, especially as it prevented her reading 
the Bible; but her hands were still busily em- 
ployed in knitting various articles, which she sold 
for the benefit of the poor. She was able to attend 
our religious meetings and to minister in them, till 
within about two weeks of her death. 

Her last illness was short. During its course 
she continued to manifest her interest in the eter- 
nal welfare of those around her, and on the day 
previous to its termination, she addressed some of 
her grand-children at considerable length, in a 
A few hours before 
the close, she unexpectedly awoke from a slumber, 
which it was supposed it would have been her last, 
and said, “I must wait patiently; I am ready.” 


The chief 


of her friends, more than one extensive visit of| And thus, waiting her departure, in humble hope 


of acceptance with God through the redeeming 
love of Christ Jesus her Saviour, her purified spirit 
was gently released from its long probation,—we 
reverently believe, to join the just of all genera- 
tions in ascribing everlasting praises to Him who 
loved them, and redeemed them to God by his 
blood. 

She died on the 14th of Third month, 1859, 
and was interred in Friends’ burial-ground at 
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| 
Leeds, on the 20th of the same; aged a hundred | 
and three years; an acknowledged minister up-| 
wards of fifty years. 


by; it’s a part of her dress which I cut off when 
she lay dying in the garret in street.” 








Origin and Properties of the Diamond—The}| 
origin of the diamond has been a subject of much 
curious speculation, inasmuch as the circumstances 
under which it is found in nature afford no clue to the 
process ofits formation. The structure of the dia- 
mond itself, however, furnishes us with some posi- | 
tive information on the subject, and indicates that 
it is a product, either directly or indirectly, of the 
vegetable kingdom. Thus, diamonds have been 
found inclosing vegetable matter, and, when the dia- 
mond is burned, a minute yellowish ash is left, 
which generally possesses a yellowish structure. 
Sir David Brewster, who has given much attention | 
to the subject, is inclined to the opinion that the | 
diamond is a drop of fossilized gum, analogous in| 2!S love an ; wer, peace 
some respects to amber. ‘Lhe diamond is remark-| Spirit of his dear Son Jesus Christ, which is the 
ably indestructible, and is not acted upon by any alone true authority of all our meetings; for with- 
solvent; neither is it affected by heat alone—since | 4 Him we can do nothing. And in his blessed 
it may be heated, when removed from the access of power stand fast in righteous judgment over all 
air, to a white heat, without injury. In the open | unruly and disorderly spirits that would break in 
air, it burns at about the melting point of silver, and | upon the good order and discipline settled among 
is converted into coal, or carbonic acid gas. Many |¥5, as well as over all those that seek to lay waste 
attempts have been made to fuse or erystalize some |the testimony of Truth, and cause the offence of 
pure form of carbon, or, in other words, to manu- the cross to cease. 
facture diamonds, but all without positive success. 
A French chemist succeeded, after long-continucd ng ‘ Se 
voltaic action, in depositing at one of the terminal|—“ M. Seguin,” says the Medical Times and 
poles of a galvanic battery a quantity of carbon in Gazette, “ wishing to asertain what amount of truth 
the form of minute microscopic grains. These grains| there is in the marvellous tales told of batrachians 
appeared to be octohedral crystals, and were ca-| being found living within the substance of stones, 
pable of cutting and polishing diamonds and rubies ;| has undertaken some experiments upon the matter. 
hence it has been inferred, though incorrectly, that He enclosed some toads very firmly in plaster and 
they were actually themselves diamonds. left them for years in the middle of these blocks 
of factitious stone. At various intervals he has 

Medical Qualities of the Currof-—Stewart, in| broken some of these blocks, and has found a cer- 
his excellent work on Stable Economy, says :——| tain number of the toads alive. One of the animals 
“ Not only do carrots give strength and endurance|had remained thus deprived of air during ten 
to sound horses, but also give recovery and health| years, another twelve, and a third fifteen years. 
to such as are sick. There is nothing better, per-| Iwo still continue enclosed, and as M. Seguin is 
haps none so good. When first given, they are|very old, and fears that these two blocks may be 
strictly diuretic and laxative, but as the horses |lost to the purposes of science, he offers them to 
become accustomed to them, these effects cease to|the Academy of Sciences, in order that it may 
be produced. hey also improve the state of the| hereafter test the truth of the phenomenon. M. 
skin. They form a good substitute for grass, and | Flourens announces on the part of the Academy its 
an excellent alterative for horses out of condition. | willingness to accept them, intending, after a verifi- 
‘To sick and idle horses they rendercorn unnecessary. | cation of the dates of sequestration, to have the plas- 
They are beneficial in all chronic diseases con-|ter broken in presence of a commission ad hoc,” 
nected with breeding, and have a marked influence 
on chrovie cough and broken wind. They are 
serviceable in diseases of the skin, and in combina- 
tion with oats, restore a worn horse much sooner 
than oats alone.” 


next to his breast, he buried his face in his hands, 
and filled the room with his sobs.” 


that boy across the way. He may be an orphan. 
His mother and father may both be in the grave- 
yard yonder. Dear child! he has nothing but 
his own little hands by which to work his way in 
the world. Speak kindly to him. Perhaps some 
day an orphan may walk the earth whose name 
and yours shall spell alike.—Christian Secretary. 

1700. Keep all your meetings, as well those for 
good order, charity, and christian discipline, as 
those set apart entirely for the worship of God, in 
his love and in the name, power, and peaceable 


i 


Toads Living when Shut in Plaster for Years. 
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A Touching Incident.—Incidents are not rare 
among the poor and down-trodden in society, of} 
the true marks of manhood. Many a poor, bare- 
footed and ragged boy, carries within his bosom) 
the true elements of affection and kindness; and} 
were these boys allowed a fair opportunity with| 
the more wealthy and favored class of children, 





In the convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Society of New York, held in the city of New 
York, in the latter part of last month, John Jay, 
a grandson of the distinguished John Jay, of the 
Revolution, brought forward a series of resolutions, 
to the effect, that their bishop be requested to ad- 


| 


The 
question and the answer were too much for the lit-| quently, J. Jay brought the subject again before 


tle fellow, and putting the strip under his shirt,|the convention, and availing himself of a previous 


Man! woman! whoever you be, speak tenderly to| 





explanation or defence of them, they were “laid 
upon the table” by an unanimous vote. Subse- 


decision of the body, that a member might speak 
'prior to offering a resolution, he delivered an ad- 
mirable address to his fellow delegates, from which 
we take the following extracts relative to the exist- 
ence of slave-trading from the port of New York: 

‘*In the first place, I ask your attention to proofs 
of the fact that the slave trade is being actually 
\prosecuted from the port of New York, in this 
| your diocesan limits and jurisdiction. 

“The St. Louis Intelligencer, published in a 
slave State, says: 

“*The re-opening of the slave trade is an ac- 
complished fact. . . . . At this very time, cargoes 
of ignorant, barbarous and heathenish Africans, 
from Congo and Ashantee, are being landed in the 
inlets and creek-mouths of the gulf coast of Flo- 
rida, Alabama, Mississippi, Lauisiana and Texas, 
(I shall refer again to Texas presently,) driven into 
the interior, and distributed among the cotton 
plantations. A fleet of vessels, fitted out in the 
ports of New Orleans and New York, is engaged 





in the prohibited traffic, and barracoons and depots 
have been established in the several large towns 
near the Gulf, where the freshly imported negroes 
are confined until they can be disposed of to the 
neighbouring planters.’ 

“A correspondent of The New York Times, 
writing from on board the United States ship Ports- 
mouth, on the coast of Africa, under date of De- 
cember 20, 1859, says: 

““«'The few months’ experience we have had on 
the coast of Africa, has not been altogether thrown 
away. It has thoroughly convinced us that the 
whole coast is, we may say, lined with slavers, who 
are generally from New York, cleared from the 
Custom House, bringing all the appliances of the 
trade with them, and maneuvring about on the 
coast under various pretences and disguises of 
jlegal traffic.’ 

‘The writer proceeds to give an account of the 
capture of the brig Tavernier, of New York, by 
Her Majesty’s ship Viper. It affords a glimpse of 
the character of the traffic, as prosecuted from this 
diocese. He says: 

“¢ The brig Tavernier had nearly 600 slaves on 
board of her when captured. Most of them were 
mere children from eight to sixteen years old, with 
some women—all naked. When visited by the 
officers of the ship, although in better condition 
than when captured, the scene was frightful-——some 
were dying, many sick, all miserable and suffering 
from the effects of cold, damp night-air, producing 
bronchitis and cough. The officers were so horri- 
fied that they desire never again to look upon such 
a scene.’ 

The modus operandi of shipping the negroes is 
thus described by the same writer: 

“On the night determined on, they sail cau- 
tiously yet boldly in, anchor, and in two or three 





dress a pastoral letter to the members of his diocese,|/hours are filled with negroes, who are carried off 
“in reference to the African slave trade, as now|to them in canoes. The refractory ones are clap- 
prosecuted trom the port of New York, within the|ped iu irons, or made drunk with ram, and in this 
limits and jurisdiction of this diocese ;” warning stupefied condition they are carried on board, 
live to reach a life of honor and usefulness. the people against being engaged in “this wicked | stowed in a sitting position, with the knees drawn 
“When, three weeks since, some forty of the|traffic;” that the “clergy” be recommended to|up so closely that they can hardly breathe, much 
children in charge of the Children’s Aid Society, | preach “ against the wickedness of the slave trade|less move. 
of New York, were arranging for removal to the as now prosecuted in this diocese ;” and that the} ‘Now, their sufferings become dreadful, horri- 
West, a boy was observed folding with great care |“ laity” be recommended to exert their influence ble—indeed language is incapable of describing or 
his old cap, having previously taken out of its lin-|to “ stay the further proseention of the traffic within imagination of sketching even the faint outline of 
ing a small piece of faded calico. “ John,” called the limits of this diocese. ; a dimly floating faney of what their condition is. 
afriend, “what are you going to do with that| The reading of the resolutions are represented Home-sick, sea-sick, half-starved, naked, crying for 
greased calico?” “ Please sir it is not greased, it|to have produced great excitement in the conven-|air, for water—the strong killing the weak or dy- 
is all that I have to remember my dead mother | tion, and without allowing their author to speak in|ing, in order to make room--the hold becomes a 


they would rise to eminence and renown. The 
following little incident reveals the real character 
of true manhood in the little hero of it. May he| 
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perfect charnel-house of death and misery... . . 
Ophthalmia breaks out—every new case is thrown 
overboard, under the supposition that the disease 
is contagious, and those who are dying, meet the 
same fate. This is no fancy sketch; only the 
other day a remarkable instance of it came under 
our own observation.” 

“The New York Evening Post published a list 
which I hold in my hand, prepared by one of its 
correspondents, “South Street,” under date of 
July 28, 1860, of eighty-five slavers, under the 
American flag, from February, 1859, to July, 
1860, derived from New York and English jour- 
nals, a large portion of which sailed from New 
York. And another city journal, in commenting 
upon it, said : 

“« The conclusion is inevitable that this trade is 
at the present moment more active and more pro- 
ductive of profit to those engaged in it than in any 
former period, and that its management is concen- 
trated in our own city.’ 

“ The New York daily World, of July 31, 1860, 
remarks: ‘ The fact that nearly a hundred slavers 
have been fitted out from this port within the last 
eighteen months, ought to arrest public attention. 

“In the Senate of the United States, Mr. Se- 
ward, in a debate on the African slave trade, 
declared that the trade was ‘an American trade, 
carried on from ports of the United States, ac- 
quiring slaves in Africa, and selling them either in 
the United States or Cuba.’ He said further, ‘ the 
root of the evil is in great commercial cities, and, 
I frankly admit, in the city of New York. And 
he added, ‘I say, also, that the objection I found 
to that bill (a bill be had introduced for the more 
effectual suppression of the traffic,) came not so 
much from the slave States as from the commercial 
enterest of New York’ 

“ Mr. President, I will not pursue this point; 1 
do not suppose there is a sane man in this house, 
who can doubt, upon the evidence I have adduced, 
that New York is, as the London Times declares, 
‘the greatest slave-trading mart in the world ;’ 
and they have the distinct assurance of our distin- 
guished Senator, that the chief opposition to legis- 
lation for its suppression came not from the South, 
but from the commercial interests of this city— 
this seat of the Episcopate of New York. 

“T repeat his remark, for it disposes at once of 
the objection that by acting against the slave trade 
we would be meddling with the institutions of 
other dioceses, and shows that the African slave 
trade has become a diocesan institution peculiarly 
our own. 

“T might multiply similar proofs. I might re- 
fer you to the almost daily rumors in our papers 
of the slavers that leave our ports—of the charges 
of complicity made against the marshal and his 
aids—of the straw bail accepted by federal com- 
missioners—of constant acquittances of slave tra- 
ders pronounced by judicial officers. 1 think it 
unnecessary, and pass to the question, 

“ What is the duty of the church touching the 
New York slave trade?” 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Evrore.—News from Liverpool to Tenth mo. 6th. 

The chief items of interest reiate to Italian affairs. It 
is stated, via Genoa, that Garibaldi announces a victory 
along the whole lines, and that the royal troops were 
being pursued. A Naples despatch of the 2d states, 
that the Papal troops were repulsed from Gasertie, and 
surrounded. The Garibaldians made 2000 prisoners. 
It is reported that Garibaldi has invited Victor Emma- 
nucl to Naples, to assume the reins of government, and 
that he would retire to his home. The Pope has issued 
an allocution condemning and protesting against the 
sacrilegious attack made on the property of the Church 
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by the King and government of Piedmont, and calling| 
on Europeans for assistance. He deprecates the policy | 
of non-intervention, expressing his conviction that the 
Catholic princes would come to his assistance. Napo- 
leon had replied to the Pope, sustaining the policy of 
non-intervention, 

Spain has proposed the holding of a Congress of Ca- 
tholic powers. It is stated, that a communication from 
the Pope has reached Paris, in which he declares that 
if France does not interfere against Sardinia, he will at 
once quit Rome. Ancona capitulated on the 29th; 
Lamoriciere was a prisoner of war with all his troops. 
Some of these reported victories, it is said, lack con- 
firmation. 

There was great dissatisfaction in Naples and Sicily 
with some of Garibaldi’s appointments, and much con- 
fusion prevailed. 

The cholera in Malaga, Spain, caused 637 deaths, 
from Eighth mo. lst to Ninth mo. 5th last. The popu- 
lation of Malaga is about 105,000. 

The Liverpool cotton market was buoyant, with a 
slight advance. Sales of the week, 111,000 bales. Stock 
in port, 835,000. The Manchester advices continued 
favourable. The quotations of breadstuffs, as follows. 
American flour, 29s. 6d. a 31s.; red wheat, 1ls. 8d.a 
12s. 6d.; white wheat, 12s. 6d. a 14s. per 100 pounds; 





480 pounds. 

The London money market was unchanged. The 
bullion in the Bank of England had decreased £387,000 | 
during the week. Consols, 93} a 92%. 

Unirep Srates.—New York.— Mortality last week, 
385. Under five years of age, 181. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 238. The largest 
vote ever polled in this city was given at the late elec- 
tion. The vote on the Governor’s ticket was, for Foster, 
42,119; for Curtin, 40,223; total, 82,342. 

Louisville, Ky.—The official census returns for this 
city show a population of 70,172, including 5401 co- 
loured persons. 

Annapolis, Md.—The census shows a population of 
4658, including 475 slaves and 1056 free coloured per- 
sons. 

The Elections, in Pennsylvania, Ohio and Indiana, all 
show Republican majorities in those States. In Penn- 
sylvania, Curtin, the Republican candidate for Governor, 
has been elected by a majority of over 30,000. The 
same party has a majority in the State legislature, and 
has elected at least eighteen out of the twenty-five mem- 
vers of Congress. 

Loss of an Ocean Steamer.—On the 6th inst., the steam- 
ship Connaught, on her voyage from Europe, when 
about 150 miles from Boston, sprung aleak in the engine- 
room, and in spite of the great efforts of all on board, 
the water gained rapidly ; in a short time it was disco- 
vered that the vessel was also on fire, and the captain} 
immediately lowered the boats, and filled them with} 
passengers. <A small brig, which saw the signals of dis- 
tress flying, bore down and rescued the entire crew and 
passengers, about 600 persons in all. The Connaught 
was an iron steamer of over 4000 tons burden, and 
nearly new. Vessel and cargo, a total loss. 

The Suffering in Kansas.—Iu consequence of the ex- 
treme and wide-spread suffering from the failure of the 
crops in that territory the last season, the President and 
Secretary of the Interior have been appealed to, in order| 
to obtain a postponement of the land sales, which were 
shortly to take place. The subject, it is said, will re-| 
ceive the consideration of the President. 

California.—San Francisco dates to Tenth month 34, 
have been received. 
tinued good; price, $1.50 per 100 pounds. The steam- 
ship Sonora sailed on the Ist, with $935,000 in gold, 
and $24,000 worth of silver ore. The total exports of 
gold from San Francisco, during the year, and up to the 
15th ult., were $29,681,195, which is $5,193,179 less 
than in the corresponding portion of 1859. The steam- 
er John L. Stevens arrived safely at Panama. Her voy- 
age had been delayed by an accident to her machinery. 

Miscellaneous.—A Profitable Patent.—Howe’s sewing 
machine patent has been extended by the Commissioner 
of Patents, for seven years. The value of this extension 
to the patentee is variously estimated at from $500,000 
to $700,000 for the whole term. 

The Slave Trade.—Late advices from Havana mention 
that on the Ist inst., a Spanish man-of-war steamer dis- 
covered a vessel ashore near Sierra Movena, which 
proved to be the American screw steamer City of Nor- 
folk. She had landed, on the night previous, 800 ne- 
groes from Africa, about half of whom had already been 








The export demand for wheat con-|' 





disposed of. The remaining negroes, together with the 
crew, were captured. The latter were sent to Havana, 
and confined fur a few days in the Navy-yard barracks, 


and finally sent by the American Consul to Key West, 
in the U. S. steamer Crusader. 

Camels in Texas.—Capt. Eckels, of the Topographical 
Engineers, has fully tested the fitness of the camel for 
service in the south-west, by his exploring expedition, 
in north-eastern Texas. The labour was very severe, 
and for six days, in the heat of mid-summer, the camels 
did not have a drop of water. On the day that water 
was discovered, they indicated by their increased speed 
that they were approaching water, though the stream 
was ten miles distant. 

The First Snow.—On the night of the 14th inst., snow 
fell at Mauch Chunk, ‘Pa., to the depth of two itches, 
At Binghampton, N. Y., the fall of snow was about three 
inches in depth. 

New Planet.—Chacornai, of Paris, has discovered, in 
the constellation of the whale, another new planet of the 
ninth or tenth magnitude, the fifty-ninth of the group of 
asteroids. 

Death of a Tennessee Hermit.—The M‘Minnville (Tenn.) 
New Era, mentions the death, on the 23d ult., of Daniel 
West, at the age of seventy-eight. He was a soldier of 
the war of 1812, but for many years past had lived in 
the hollow of a large poplar tree, in the opening of 
which he had fitted a rude door, and supported himself 
by the manufacture of chairs, boxes, cider mills, &c. 

A Good Law.—The last legislature of New York pass- 
ed a law that no person having a husband, wife, child, 
or parent, shall, by will, give more than one half of his 
property to any benevolent, charitable, literary, scien- 
tific, religious or missionary society, association or cor- 
poration, in trust or otherwise. 





RECEIPTS. 


Received from Smith Upton, agt., N. Y., $2, vol. 34, 
and for P. Upton, A. M. Underhill, Mary Wing, and E. 
H. Griffen, $2 each, vol. 34, for H. Bedell, $2, to 17, vol. 
35, for P. Griffen, $2, to 27, vol. 35; from Mead Atwa- 
ter, agt., N. Y., $2, vol. 33, and for A. Boone, William, 
Brownell, and Levi H. Atwater, $2 each, vol. 33, for H. 
Fuller, Joshua Haight, Katy Haight, and Abm. Deuel, 
$2 each, vol. 34. 





WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Winter sgssion of the School will commence on 
Second-day, the 5th of Eleventh month. Parents and 
others intending to enter their children as pupils, will 
please make early application to Davip Roserts, Super- 
intendent at the School, or Joseru Scarreraoop, Trea- 
surer, No. 304, Arch street, Philadelphia. 


West-Town, Ninth mo. 4th, 1860. 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 
A Friend is wanted as Teacher of Reading in the Boys 
department of this Institution. Apply to 
Samve. Hities, Wilmington, Del. 
James Emuen, West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 
ALFRED Cope, Germantown, Pa. 
Sixth mo. 6th, 1860. 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 

A Friend is wanted to fill the station of Governor in 
the Boys’ department of this Institution. 

Application may be made to NatHan SuHarpuess, Con- 
cord, Pa.; Samus, Hities, Wilmington, Del.; James 
Emuen, West Chester, Pa.; or Tuomas Evans, Philad. 

Twelfth mo., 1859. 





Diep, on the 13th of the Ninth month, in the eightieth 
year of his age, JosepH RAKESTRAW; an esteemed mem- 
ber and elder of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
delphia for the Northern District. This dear Friend was 
a diligent attender of meetings both for worship and dis- 
cipline, and was, it is believed, concerned to be made a 
true partaker of the benefits thereof. He was a man of 
an innocent life and conversation, and, by his circumspect 
walk, had gained the respect of both Friends and others 
to whom he was known. Though bis decline was gra- 
dual, he was spared much acute suffering, and we be- 
lieve he freely resigned himself to the will of the Lord. 
In this sweet frame of mind, he quietly passed away, thus 
giving evidence to his bereaved friends that his end was 
peace. 





, on the morning of the 5th instant, Resecca G. 

Cresson, daughter of Joseph and the late Mercy Cres- 

son; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 

Philadelphia. 
PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 

Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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